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mirror is a looking glass 


but Mirror 
is a newspaper 


Her mirror helps a lady to look her best. 
But her Mirror keeps a gal informed. And 
which one is meant, all depends on 
whether a capital or a lower-case initial 
is used. 


The use of an upper- or a lower-case 
initial makes all the difference in the 
meaning when you have occasion to refer 
to our product by its friendly abbreviation 
Coke. With a lower-case “‘c,” it’s some- 
thing else entirely. 


Coke is a proper name—just like the 
name of a newspaper. As such, it warrants 
a capital initial always. Also, Coke is a 
trade-mark along with Coca-Cola. 


And good practice requires the owner of 
a trade-mark to protect it diligently. That’s 
why we ask you to write it with a capital 
“C.” We think you'll agree that our 
request is logical and reasonable. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 


TRADE-MARK 


"Coke 


TRADE-MARK 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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In Case of Fire 


How much experience does one need 
to become a qualified “expert” on what 
to do when you have a fire in your 
newspaper plant? I don’t know. But I 
have found that you learn rapidly. And 
the teacher doesn’t give you time to 
do it over if you got the wrong an- 
swer the first time. 

A fire which started above the ceil- 
ing of the second floor of our building 
started during the noon hour on May 
23. In two hours we had no top floor. 
We did have three feet of water in 
our press room and paper storage room. 
That water had passed through our 
composing room and offices. Since the 
fire did not reach any of our equip- 
ment our problem, except for the build- 
ing, boiled down to: “What do you do 
after a flood?” 


You GoInGc 


In case of flood or fire there is only 
one answer — you keep going. We 
missed the issue of the date of our fire. 
The next day we had the composi- 
tion and printing done at the Ottumwa 
Courier. The third day we were back 
in our own composing room and the 
sixth day we were back in our own 
pressroom. In three months we will 
be back in our offices. 

Mr. Mason suggests that we tell oth- 
er newspaper publishers some of the 
things we have learned. The best ad- 
vice we can give is what to do 
BEFORE a fire. Fortunately we had 
done those things right, for the most 
part. But we might have been wrong 
except for the advice of our insurance 
agent, given us at the right time. 

First, be sure that your fire insur- 
ance coverage is adequate. If you 
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It Pays to be Ready Beforehand 


By Walter E. Williams 
Fairfield Daily Ledger 


haven’t an appraisal you may be sur- 
prised at what has happened to values 
in recent years. 

INSURANCE POINTERS 

Second (and in the newspaper busi- 
ness this may well be first in impor- 
tance) carry business interruption and 
extra. expense insurance. Your finan- 
cial protection in these policies can be 
greater than your fire loss. By the na- 
ture of the newspaper business you 
don’t suspend operations. It can be cost- 
ly to “keep on keeping on.” And it is 
most comforting to have insurance cov- 
erage for that kind of loss. 

In answer to the question: what does 
one do after ‘a fire?, the obvious an- 
swer is that you find some place to 
print your newspaper. Then you tell 
the insurance companies what your 
loss is. 

If you haven't an appraisal you 
should at least keep a complete inven- 
tory of your plant in the safe. Insur- 
ance companies want to know what 
you had in your plant. Approximate 
figures or gross value figures are un- 
satisfactory to adjusters and will sure- 
ly be expensive for you. Have it down 
on paper before a fire. 

Take Your 

Then take your time at making the 
insurance settlement. That’s satisfactory 
with insurance companies. They want 
to pay what they owe. They don’t want 
to pay more than they owe. 

Example: In our case our first ap- 
praisal on the loss on an addressograph 
machine and list was a $34 service bill. 
A month later we discovered that the 
loss was about $600 on that item. Such 
wide variance can, of course, occur most 
easily when water damage is involved. 
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It surprised us to learn that hot wa- 
ter which has filtered through wood 
ash will corrode foundry type beyond 
salvage. If you thought type and water 
will mix you can revise your informa- 
tion to the fact that type and fire and 
water will not mix. 

TARPAULINS HELPED 

In our own case we saved several 
thousand dollars damage to typesetting 
machines by throwing hastily secured 
tarpaulins over them. It might serve 
some reader of this piece to remember 
that unfortunate experience which we 
had. Somebody thought fast. Frequent 
inquiries of how anybody ever thought 
of that just point up to the fact that 
when fire breaks out in your plant or 
in your home many of the wrong things 
are done. In our own case the office 
staff got out without closing the safe 
which contained all our permanent and 
valuable records. 

One thing we have learned and are 
doing something about is to design our 
building so that all heavy machinery 
is on concrete floors and under fire 
proof roof. That’s not complete protec- 
tion against fire loss, but it should be 
effective help against having the loss so 
great that you'll be out of business for 
a long period. 

The greatest values in a newspaper 
plant are the intangibles. Time is one 
of those values when you've had a fire. 
Our own experience has convinced us 
that every insurance program should 
cover that intangible and all plant de- 
sign and planning should built 
around the assumption that if you have 
a fire you are going to keep on printing 
a newspaper. 


Manly Signal Changes Format 

To meet an increasing demand for 
space, the Manly Signal recently changed 
its format, according to R. A. Culver, 
editor. 

The Signal now has seven 12 pica 
columns on a somewhat larger page in- 
stead of the six 13 pica columns for- 
merly employed. The paper regularly 
prints eight pages. 
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Journal-Tribune Starts 


lowa County Farm Paper 

Publisher R. H. Halbasch of the Wil- 
liamsburg Journal-Tribune recently 
launched a monthly paper for farmers 
in the area, the Iowa County Farmer. 

The first issue, published in Septem- 
ber, went to 2400 farm homes in Iowa 
county. The paper features activities of 
the 4-H clubs, the farm bureau, exten- 
sion workers and similar agencies. 

The September Farmer had 12 eight- 
column pages. A healthy percentage of 
advertising indicated wide interest by 
Iowa county merchants. 


Extra for Seventh Graders 
Is Set While They Wait 

Dwain Mueller, editor of the What 
Cheer Patriot-Chronicle, published an 
extra for the seventh grade school chil- 
dren of his town, while they watched, 
and sprung it on them as a surprise. 

While the youngsters and their teach- 
er were guests in the plant he set a 
story and made up a special page under 
guise of showing them the various pro- 
cesses of composition and make-up. 

For each pupil he set a line with the 
pupil’s name on it. At hand also were 
engravings of all the children, made for 
a school publication. 

The new page, inserted in place of 
page 1, was headed EXTRA, EXTRA, in 
circus type. 

In addition to all other rewards, 
Mueller said his own daughter’s “Thank 
you” (she was a member of the class) 
was more than pay for all the extra 
effort. 

Mueller is a member of the What 
Cheer school board and for some years 
has been interested in projects to in- 
tegrate the work of the schools with the 
life of the community. 


Publisher's Daughter to Wed 

Mary Charlotte Black, daughter of 
Publishers Edwin and Gertrude Black of 
the Preston Times, is to be married to 
Glenn Devine of Iowa City Nov. 4. 
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Mason City, Dubuque Dailies Fete Teachers 


During Business-Industry-Education Days 


Groups of teachers got a lesson in 
journalism from the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette and the Dubuque Telegraph 
Herald Aug. 29 and 31. 

These two dailies played host to a 
group of local teachers as a part of Busi- 
ness-Industry-Education day in their 
cities. The two papers showed teachers 
through their plants, had them as 
luncheon guests and gave them chances 
to ask a lot of questions. 

B-I-E days are designed to help in- 
form teachers about business and indus- 
try in their communities. And, of course, 
they also help businessmen understand 
the problems faced by school teachers. 
THE Basic PLAN 

The basic idea is this. Teachers meet 
at some central point. There they are 
divided into small groups, and each 
group is the guest of a local business 
firm. Hosts drive the educators to their 
plant or office and take them on a tour. 
At noon teachers are luncheon guests. In 
the afternoon there are discussion groups. 
Teachers see only one plant or office, but 
they see that one from top to bottom. 

The Telegraph Herald was host to 21 
teachers from all over Dubuque county. 
They spent the morning touring the 
per and Radio Station KDTH, and 
istening to explanations of operations 
from heads of the newspaper’s depart- 
ments and the station manager. Lunch- 
eon and an informal conference in the 
afternoon filled out the day. 

Commenting on the Telegraph 
Herald’s experience with B-I-E day, 
Managing Editor Harry C. Slichter said, 
“The success of the enterprise, we be- 
lieve, came as much as anything from 
detailed planning. I represented our firm 
in a half dozen preliminary meetings 
with representatives of other firms and 
the chamber of commerce. Plans were 
drawn, submitted and _ discussed at 
length. We heard speakers from Chicago 
and Freeport telling us how the program 
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had been worked elsewhere.” 

The Telegraph Herald had a number of 
conferences with department heads and 
others who were to participate within the 
firm. They worked out details carefully 
— including the exact timing of tours and 
furnishing pads and pencils for teachers 
to take notes. 

FiLmM SHOWN 

Mason City’s Globe-Gazette started 
the day by showing educators the film, 
“The Story of a Newspaper.” Then they 
were taken through the plant and shown 
how an issue of the paper begins, de- 
velops and finally is delivered to Mason 
City homes. Department heads in local, 
classified and national advertising, the 
composing room, news room, photog- 
raphy, engraving, pressroom, mailing 
room, circulation and accounting depart- 
ments explained their work to the 
visitors. 

Publisher Lee P. Loomis presided at 
a luncheon for teachers and staff mem- 
bers of the Globe. W. Earl Hall, man- 
aging editor, emphasized the importance 
of the job teachers perform in a talk 
following the meal. 

Extensive coverage was given B-I-E 
day in the Globe-Gazette. The paper ran 
pictures and stories telling of the educa- 
tors’ visits to each of the Mason City 
industries. 

TEACHERS LikeD Ir 

The editors had nothing but praise 
for B-I-E day. Hall simply said, “It 
worked out beautifully.” 

Slichter said his paper hoped to par- 
ticipate again with a new group of 
teachers next time of course. He added, 
“The teachers too were apparently en- 
thusiastic about the program. It gives 
them an opportunity to see operations on 
a leisurely call ne to ask all the ques- 
tions they like — including the em- 
barrassing ones. It seems that both the 
teachers and management gained a lot 
in this experience.” 
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The Editors Say — 

It is a human failing among people 
who work together day after day and 
week after week to take each other for 
granted. That is especially true around 
newspapers. But when one of the crew 
takes off on a week’s vacation, we find 
his or her absence leaves quite a gap. 

. . Those left on the job appreciate 
what the other does and the person va- 
cationing discovers that he isn’t quite 
indispensable. 

— G. W. Beveridge, 
Wright County Monitor 


“Famous last line — The talk will be 
entirely unpolitical!” 
—Russ Waller, Algona Upper Des Moines 


In editing his Sunday bulletin, Sun- 
day, one of the local ministers found 
written in for the morning anthem 
“Treasurers in Heaven.” 

— C. C. Caswell, 
Clarinda Herald-Journal 


Are We Only Keeping 


Ourselves Ignorant? 


The talk about imposing some kind of 
voluntary censorship on the press at 
home continues unabated. The sudden 
change in Secretary of Defense might 
stir it up even more, although we hope 
that increasing success of United Nations 
armed forces in Korea will dispel the 
fears of those who declare we need such 
censorship. 

The restrictions requiring draft boards 
to withhold from publication the names 
of the men who are called for military 
service until the men are accepted for 
service are uncalled for. The reason 
given for these restrictions is to save men 
who are not accepted embarrassment of 
having it made known that they are not 
physically fit to enter military service. 

Men who are rejected for military ser- 
vice have no cause for embarrassment, 
nor do many of them feel that way about 
it. There is more embarrassment for men 
who are of draft age, who are not in the 
service — and, it seems that it would be 
helpful to them if the public knew the 
reason why they are not in Uncle Sam’s 
armed forces. 

It would seem to this editor that the 
newspapermen should have two ques- 
tions in mind when they are considering 
the security aspects of a news item: 

(1) Is this information something that 
a foreign agent could obtain easily else- 
where or is it something he might have 
to spend days or weeks uncovering? 

(2) Is it right to withhold the infor- 
mation from the American people when 
it can be transmitted to any other coun- 
try in the world in the absence of tele- 
phone or cable censorship? 

In other words, in our patriotic efforts 
to protect our defense program are we 
succeeding in making the American 
people the only ones who are uninform- 
ed? — Garner Leader 
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How About P.T.A.? 


‘Love ’Em, Admire ’Em, Use ’Em’ 


By Margaret Tinley 


Margaret Finley is women’s editor of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil. Her 
article on P.T.A. news is reprinted from the Woman Editor for October, 1950. 


“What do you do about the P.T.A.?” 

Half a dozen sister editors have asked 
that question in my hearing. Once in a 
- while I've answered it, but they never 
believe me. 

We love the P.T.A., admire ’em and 
boy how we use em! Here is why the 
Nonpareil women’s editor cares about 
giving consideration to Parent Teachers 
association publicity: 

(1) They assure us city-wide news, 
both sides of the tracks, suburban and 
central. 

(2) They bring us new readers. P.T.A. 
members are young, willing to change 
reading habits, often new residents. 

(3) They are doing things for the 
community; building, not standing still. 

(4) P.T.A. publicity chairmen and 
projects give us a reflection of feminine 
public opinion throughout the city on 
local issues. 

(5) Each unit furnishes added news 
contacts. 

(6) Our city-wide coverage of P.T.A. 
helps deflect the criticism of “bias” too 
often directed at the women’s depart- 
ment. 

Tap P.T.A. 

If your paper is looking for an endless 
source of new names, women’s view- 
points from all walks of life, why not 
tap P.T.A.? Except for metropolitan 
dailies it should be worth the space to 
give careful, uniform coverage to each 
P.T.A. unit. 

During five years the P.T.A. of Coun- 
cil Bluffs and I have worked out a pub- 
licity policy progressively more satis- 
factory each year. Every editor has to do 
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it for herself, according to the paper’s 
general aim, circulation, space and 
P.T.A. personnel. 

The Nonpareil women’s department 
tries to touch as many different families 
personally as often as it can. Council 
Bluffs’ population is 45,000, not too 
large, yet, to manage this with a little 
care. 

There are 18 grade schools, two high 
schools and three parochial schools with 
mothers’ clubs here. Every Parent Teach- 
er unit has one general meeting each 
month, at least one board meeting and 
one to four parent education class meet- 
ings. The only ones we report are the 
general meetings. As a service we list 
the meetings for the week in a calendar 
on Sunday. 

THREE ParacraPpus A Day 

On routine meetings the report usually 
runs three paragraphs. This will include 
the speaker and what he said; projects 
accomplished or planned, with chairmen 
in charge; the children or others who 
took part in the entertainment part of 
the program. 

These mean 23 P.T.A. stories a month 
so that P.T.A. news averages less than 
three paragraphs a day. We count a po- 
tential appeal to 3,800 families, the 
membership of the P.T.A., and find that 
3,800 families are worth three para- 
graphs of our space. 

We seem to have unusually fine P.T.A. 
publicity chairmen, intelligent, eager as- 
sistants and far above average in meeting 
deadlines. Best of all, they are under- 
standing friends who don’t plead for ex- 
tra space. Lots of them have been editors 
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of their school papers; most of them re- 
main my and lucrative 
news sources. 

If any of you have sympathetically 
tapped this fruitful field, you know what 
I mean when I say, “WHAT would I do 
about P.T.A.? What would I do WITH- 
OUT P.T.A.?” 


For How Long a War 
Should We Prepare? 


The iowa Press association has been 
holding its series of fall district meetings 
around the state. Purpose of the meetings 
is to allow the newspaper men to ex- 
change ideas and get information that 
will help them to operate during a war 
emergency. 

In the discussion at the meeting in 
Emmetsburg Saturday the publishers 
were, as usual, talking about the shortage 
of Linotype operators, shortage of news- 
print and other paper supplies and the 
general problems that come up in such 
a discussion. 

Les Moeller, director of the state uni- 
versity school of journalism, was chair- 
man of the panel discussion. In closing 
and summing up the ideas that had been 
advanced, Moeller said, “You men have 
all been talking as if this emergency 
might develop into another one similar 
to the last war which would end in four 
or five years. Have any of you thought 
that you should direct your thinking and 
planning for a war that would last 20 
years or more?” 

No one had and the thought knocked 
the wind out of everyone’s sails. But as 
Moeller said, the present trend of events 
indicates to our leading thinkers and 
planners that we will be fighting this 
third world war on a piecemeal basis 
with no end to hostilities in sight. It was 
Moeller’s suggestion that we immediately 
revamp our planning to fit such a con- 
tingency. 

And when one considers the situation 
it is a very logical conclusion to draw. If 
we continue our policy of never being 


the aggressor and only meeting aggres- 
sion where it develops, we will have to 
fight as the aggressor nations decree. In 
that event we will have no control over 
the totality of the war nor the power to 
end it. 

Russia can make us fight in isolated 
regions at her discretion and keep our 
nation in a constant state of preparedness 
for war. A more dismal outlook can’t be 
imagined. But in the light of present 
developments its logic can’t be escaped, 
and we probably would be smart if we 
started now to digest the idea so that 
we can accept it in the event of 
necessity. — Eagle Grove Eagle 


Cartoons Drawn at SUI 
Appear Newspaper Week 


Two cartoons drawn at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa apeared in papers 
throughout the country as a part of the 
press’ observance of National Newspaper 
week, Oct. 1 to 8. 

The cartoons were prepared by Dick 
Spencer III and Rube Mehling under the 
supervision of the school of journalism’s 
director, Leslie G. Moeller. Free mats 
were available to newspapers through 
Printers’ Port in Omaha. 

A. D. Bradley of Printers’ Port re- 
ported that demand for the mats was 
heavy. 


Halverson Sells Paper, 
Enters Military Service 


Ken Halverson recently sold 
O’Brien County Bell, published at Prim- 
ghar, to John and Bill Bross of Panora. 

Halverson is entering military service 
with the temporary rank of colonel. He 
will retain ownership of the building, 
and of his home. During his residence in 
Primghar Halverson served as com- 
mander of the American legion post 
and president of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

The Brosses, who are father and son, 
formerly published Panora’s Guthrie 
County Vedette. 
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IDPA Ad Clinic Winners Named 


Following Meeting at Waterloo 


Top honors went to the Iowa City 
Press-Citizen, Burlington Hawkeye-Ga- 
zette, Ames Tribune and Oelwein Regis- 
ter in the annual advertising clinic of 
the Iowa Daily Press association. 

The Press-Citizen won its laurels for 
the best 13-week display advertising 
campaign. The Hawkeye-Gazette, Trib- 
une and Register were honored for the 
best display of local advertising among 
papers in the 15,000 and over, 5,000- 
15,000 and under 5,000 circulation 
groups respectively. 

This year’s clinic, held Sept. 23 and 
24 at Waterloo, was one of the largest in 
the history of the daily press group. 

More than 250 persons attended the 
two-day affair. They were members of 
the advertising and circulation staffs cf 
the 39 afternoon papers in the state 
which comprise the membership of the 
IDPA. 

Publishers of the papers, who met in 
conjunction with the annual clinic, re- 
elected Lew Warren, publisher of the 
Oelwein Daily Register, and L. W. 
Brewer, publisher of the Newton News, 
as president and vice-president, respec- 
tively. 

THE SPEAKERS 

Out-of-state speakers, who addressed 

the various sessions of the clinic includ- 


J. A. Mactier, advertising manager, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills company, 
Omaha, and Oscar D. Norling, account 
executive, Gardner Advertising agency, 
St. Louis, who discussed “How Can a 
Newspaper Fit Into the Merchandising 
Plans of a Regional Advertiser?” 

Albert E. Pacini, senior account ex- 
ecutive, Melamed-Hobbs Inc., Minnea- 
polis, reported on “How Newspapers 
Can Best Help National Advertisers.” 
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Budd Gore, advertising manager, Mar- 
shall Field and company, Chicago, dis- 
cussed “How Newspapers and Retailers 
Can Best Work Together.” 

Frank P. Kendall, vice-president, Na- 
tional Research bureau, discussed “Suc- 
cessful Selling Tips” with classified ad- 
vertising personnel. 

Gene Flack, advertising counselor, 
Sunshine Biscuit company, Long Island, 
New York, was the principal speaker at 
the annual banquet. 

Fred Spigel, art director, and John 
Bindrum, associate art director, of Metro 
Newspaper service, led a discussion on 
“How to Get More Out of Your Mat 
Service.” 

Other advertising and _ circulation 
panels were led by members of the staffs 
of the Iowa dailies. 

Jackson McCoy, publisher of the 
Waterloo Courier, was official host to 
the annual clinic. 


Ross Starts Audubon News-Guide 

Audubon has a new newspaper, the 
News Guide, published by Cameron 
Ross, a native of Audubon and owner of 
the Audubon County Shoppers Guide. 

Ross plans to suspend publication of 
the Shoppers Guide, which he purchased 
after the last war. The new paper will 
have as its managing editor Joe Sklenar, 
who resigned recently after three years 
as city editor of the Audubon Advocate- 
Republican. 


Anamosa Journal Opens Drive 
The Anamosa Journal opened a six 
week circulation drive, offering a 1950 
Ford sedan as first prize. 
The Marion Circulation company will 
have charge of the campaign, according 
to Journal editor Tom Powell. 
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Two Dailies Raise Funds 
For National Guard Units 


While Iowa National Guardsmen are 
making the transition from civilian to 
military life, two daily papers have been 
working to make that transition a little 
more comfortable. 

The Spencer Daily Reporter and Es- 
therville Daily News recently  spear- 
headed campaigns for a community gift 
to local Guard units. The Reporter col- 
lected contributions to buy a cigarette 
lighter for each man in the Spencer unit 
of the 194th Field Artillery battalion. 
The Daily News’ fund drive netted 
$255.50 to help furnish a day room for 
Estherville’s Battery C. 


New Editor, Manager 


For Center Point Paper 


John Fulton recently replaced Jean 
Strong as editor and manager of the 
Center Point Independent. 

Fulton was recently graduated from 
the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism. At SUI he was business 
manager of the Daily Iowan. He comes 
to Center Point from Forest City where 
he was a staff member on the Summit 
until he resigned to take his new posi- 
tion. 

Miss Strong, who had been editor for 
the past year, has returned to SUI to 
complete work toward a bachelor of 
arts degree in journalism. 


Express Has Special Section 

The Red Oak Express recently pub- 
lished a special section devoted to sto- 
ries, pictures, and adver- 
tisements on the completion of an addi- 
tion to the county hospital. 


Mower Joins Globe-Post 

Harry Mower has joined the circula- 
tion staff of the LeMars Globe-Post. He 
was previously advertising manager of 
the LeMars Memo. 
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Journal-Herald Drive Successful, 
Avoca Firemen Get Resuscitator 
The Avoca Journal-Herald recently 
went over the top in its campaign to buy 
a resuscitator for the Avoca community. 
Publisher John Dunlevy turned over 
$681.50 in contributions to the local fire 
department. As soon as the resuscitator 
arrives in Avoca it will be displayed in 


the Journal-Herald’s window to give 


community members a chance to see it. 


Eddyville Tribune Sold 

C. E. and Mary Baldwin sold the 
Eddyville Tribune to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank D. Brown of West Union effective 
Oct. 1. 

Brown was formerly a Linotype op- 
erator in West Union, and is a veteran 
of World War II. The Browns have three 
children. 


Advertiser Has New Features 

A home suggestions feature has been 
added to the Tipton Advertiser. The 
series of articles, written by Mrs. Mari- 
lyn Phelps, includes general ideas and 
suggestions for homemakers. 
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Journalistic Tradition Gives Birth 


To A New Kind of Good Writing 


It is a commonplace to hear that the 
newspaper dies as soon as it is pub- 
lished and read, and to note a concomi- 
tant conclusion that that which the news- 
paper contains has merit not as writing, 
but as an informative mirror of things 
that have happened. 

While it is true that there are some- 
times editorials which are well-done 
essays, and that some columnists have 
done some writing which is good, and 
that an occasional news or human-interest 
story rises to something pretty good, 
nevertheless most newspaper writing is 
ephemeral. This “journalistic” writing is 
commonly thought of, and rightly, as too 
formalized to be particularly good or 
rememberable. . . 

There are many anthologies of news- 
paper writing, but there is only a hand- 
ful of newspaper pieces which can be 
called “creative” writing. A newer an- 
thology, “A Treasury of Great Report- 
ing,” is excellent as an example: most of 
the material in it is of fascinating in- 
terest, but that is because it so graphi- 
cally traces life and history and _ the 
movements of sreat events of nearly 300 
years of the past. 

One may admit all this, and remain 
unsatisfied, for there is in “journalistic” 
writing — and we hate that word and 
the arrogance of its stigma — something 
now worth noting. It is something which 
is excelled by few writers in any field: 
a synthesis of facts and moods and se- 
quences which emerges, we are con- 
vinced, as a kind of great writing. 


REPORTORIAL WRITING 

This kind of writing —  reportorial 
writing — is “journalistic.” If it does not 
follow a form so rigid as to require that 
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certain types of information have to fall 
at fixed places, it certainly does follow 
a form dictated by reportorial attitude. It 
is a form involving a high degree of in- 
tegrity, of lucid thinking, of factual com- 
pression and of the art-of-the-whole. 

We cannot read John Hersey’s “Hiro- 
shima” without a feeling of having read 
something with the attributes of great- 
ness. It is only in small part because a 
bomb did fall on a town and kill many, 
many thousands of people, thus involving 
an event of magnitude and overwhelming 
significance: many have written of Hiro- 
shima. It is much more to the point that 
this is a fine thing because of what Her- 
sey himself did and said in writing of the 
event and of a few little people tossed 
about by the event. 

It is to us the signal that here in the 
United States, out of the welter and rush 
and difficulties of our press production, 
something has happened that represents 
a journalistic best which is so good that 
it ranks with any kind of good writing. 
It is as if we have to set up a new cate- 
gory. Alongside the poem, the play, the 
essay, and the novel and short story, 
now we would like to suggest that we 
place some reporters’ writing which 
sometimes becomes a creative job. . . . 

“Hiroshima,” originally published in 
the New Yorker and then as a small 
book, will last a long, long time, because 
it is so wonderful a story of so great a 
human tragedy. 

JOURNALISTS IN MAGAZINES 

Harper’s in 1949 published about 89 
things which I have identified as articles, 
and about 38 of them we've identified 
as having been done by journalists. The 
Atlantic, which seems to us less “journal- 
istic,” in one 1950 issue picked up at 
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random carried eight articles of which 
three were by people identified as 
journalists. . . . 

Lippmann, Gerald Johnson, William 
Bradford Huie, James B. Reston, Henry 
F, Pringle, Elmer Davis and scores of 
other newspapermen and journalists have 
written superior things for magazines 
and newspapers in this country in one 
style or the other. But the special skill of 
the group as a whole is in the factual 
article; here the American journalist is 
becoming so good as to be almost 
unique. 

The man or woman is rare who can 
cover an event, as it happens or after- 
wards, in a way which makes his story 
ring with the Se and implications of 
the event. Creative artists are rare in any 
field. The finest type of reporter — one 
who can gain information and then write 
of it in a creative way — is as rare as the 
poet who can write poetry which is 
beautiful. 

We have been given comprehension 
by John Bartlow Martin’s impact on 
social questions in his true-crime stories 
or his piece on Middletown revisited, just 
as we were fascinated by Fletcher Pratt’s 
articles on the Pacific naval battles in the 
last war. 


If we speak of magazine articles, let 
it be remembered that in the magazine 
the trained reporter may have his best 
chance for his best work simply because 
there are more time and direction at his 
command. But it was as newspaper 
writers that men discovered what could 
be done; and the “creative” reportorial 
writing that I am talking about is es- 
sentially newspaper writing, following 
the disciplines of a kind of tortured ob- 
jectivity and accuracy and organization 
which the newspaper has demanded. 

K. R. in Nieman Reports 


Smith Takes Classified Job 


Roger Smith, Des Moines, is the new 


classified advertising manager for El- 
der & Shannon throughout the mid- 
western states. Mr. Smith works from 
Washington, Iowa. 
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Many lowa Printers Visit 
Chicago Graphic Arts Show 


New machinery and old friends made 
Chicago a Mecca for Iowa editors, pub- 
lishers and printers during the recent 
Sixth Graphic Arts exposition. 

A few of the many Iowans in attend- 
ance were: 

Grinnell -Herald-Register. _ Printers 
Clifford Jones, Max Thompson and Don 
Saville from the composing room and 
job printing departments spent two days 
looking over the latest in printing ma- 
chinery. 

Columbus Junction Gazette. Publisher 
B. H. Shearer and Mrs. Shearer visited 
with two others from their home town. 
While their friends watched the Cardi- 
nals and Cubs the Shearers visited the 
exposition. 

Lake Mills Graphic. Publisher G. W. 
Aasgaard visited Chicago along with 
three members of the staff, Asa Berry, 
Johnny Iverson and Wilfred Iverson. 

Fremont Gazette. Flying to Chicago, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvan B. Jones visited the 
exposition and spent some time with 
one of Mr. Jones’ army friends. Jones is 
co-publisher of the Gazette. 

State University of Iowa. 
Carroll Coleman spent several days in 
Chicago visiting the exhibit and several 
printing plants in and around Chicago. 


Runs “Farm Family” Feature 

The Ogden Reporter publishes a 
weekly “Farm Family” feature. Pictures 
and stories of an outstanding rural family 
in the county are included. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Tip from the Advertisers 


Take Inventory of Your Assets 


By E. B. Dugan 


Writer Dugan is an associate professor at the Montana State university 
school of journalism. This article first was published in the Montana Press 


Bulletin. 


Newspaper publishers these days could 
well learn a lesson from their adver- 
tisers’ traditional inventories. The mer- 
chant confirms periodically his pattern of 
successes and mistakes in buying what 
his customers are likely to use. His in- 
ventory or his stock control system regis- 
ters trends, changes in buying patterns 
and sprees or resistances. Some mer- 
chants, particularly in small towns, 
aren't effective advertisers — but they 
offset that inadequacy by pretty shrewd 
buying. 

More important than the newspapers’ 
routine inventory of job stock, newsprint, 
etc., is the inventory of their readers. 
A nose count is not enough. The store 
manager down the street would look 
silly counting only the items on _ his 
shelves without regard to size, color or 
price. Yet that’s about as far as many 
publishers go in determining the char- 
acteristic of what in reality is their 
principal asset. 

Beginning now — or in reality, be- 
ginning in the opening months of the war 
— there started a tremendous change in 
the pattern of population, numerically, 
by age group and by buying habits. 
And the results of the 1950 census will 
jar the eye teeth of many a complacent 
editor and advertising manager. 
Sources OF INFORMATION 

Few editors of small newspapers have 
either the money or the personnel to 
launch a complex market analysis. We 
could at least spend an hour or two of 
just plain concluding from routine ob- 
servations. Use, as available, of the 1950 
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census enumerations will not be diffi- 
cult. More involved are census figures, 
meter readings, license tags, building 
permits, payroll figures, etc. 

Changes in the pattern of the com- 
munity affect the tone of reporting, edi- 
torials, advertising slant and sales and 
even the hire of personnel. Without in- 
vestigating the composition of the com- 
munities, it would seem from newspaper 
appearances and contents that some 
publishers believe their trade areas and 
readers haven't changed much in the 
past 20 years. 

For example, on the basis of the 
following factors, just how good is your 
news coverage, your advertising copy, 
your advertising take, and your timing 
of both news and advertising? 

Test YOURSELF 

(1) Payroll dates: When are most 
readers paid? Do they get checks weekly, 
twice a month, monthly — or even sea- 
sonally? Does that motivate them to 
create more news and spend more money 
at those times? 

(2) Seasonal fluctuations: Has gov- 
ernment programs, parities, additional 
incomes — and better distribution, deep 
freezing, etc. — lessened seasonal dif- 
ferences in social activity, spending and 
consumption? 

(3) Population: If your community 
is typical, are you following the trend 
of playing in news and advertising to 
more children and a greater percentage 
of elderly people? 

(4) Migration: Has any appreciable 
number of people moved away or moved 
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into the community? In what age groups 
are you losing or gaining the most? Have 
you assumed that because your own 
social group is changing little that your 
population is static? 

(5) Family units: Our American so- 
ciety has long been matriarchal — dom- 
inated by the mother (admit it). Are 
offspring asserting themselves more, de- 
manding or taking more independence in 
thinking, buying, choosing friends and 
moving? In other words, is our concept 
of the average family changing? 

(6) Interests: Have you been playing 
to interests in news and advertising that 
are no longer a majority? Prominent and 
articulate persons usually outlast the 
power and drive of most of their con- 
temporaries. 

(7) Activity: What are the pleasures, 
leisure investments, living habits, am- 
bitions and apathies of your readers 
in post-war 1950? Is your news and ad- 
vertising selling them short or are you 
glorifying them? 

A Must 

Those are only a few of the questions 
that a few minutes of contemplation 
might cover. That’s the minimum in- 
ventory. Some communities in Montana 
have already initiated such inventories 
as community projects. Polson got under 
way with such a study in January. 

But whether community-backed or 
not, such an inventory is so close to 
being a “must” right now and periodi- 
cally for the next 20 years that failure 
to take stock will mean editorial — if 
not financial — bankruptcy. 


New City Editor in Audubon 

Robert Pears, 22, a recent graduate of 
Drake university, has begun work as 
city editor of the Audubon Advocate- 
Republican, according to Arnold Spen- 
cer, publisher. 

A native of Des Moines, Pears attend- 
ed school there, including four years as 
a journalism and political science major 
at Drake. In the university he was an 
active member of the Young Republi- 
cans, Practical Politics club, and Phi Beta 
Kappa, national scholastic fraternity. 
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Washington Journal Has 
New Circulation Manager 


A newcomer to journalism, M. W. 
“Gus” Alsip, has taken over the circula- 
tion department of the Washington 
Evening Journal. 

He replaces Don Williams ‘who re- 
signed his position recently in order to 
return to school and work on a master’s 
degree. 

Alsip is no newcomer to Washington, 
however, since he had for a number of 
years served as youth assistant in the 
Washington county extension office. 
Prior to coming to Washington he taught 
and coached in a number of southeast 
Iowa schools. 


Ed Everett New Assistant 

Ed Everett is the new assistant for 
Tue Iowa PusLisHEer, succeeding Mary 
Hamblin. 

Miss Hamblin was graduated from 
SUI in August, and is now helping her 
father, A. W. Hamblin, of the Bedford 
Times-Press. 

Everett is a graduate of the University 
of Tulsa, where he edited the school 
paper for a year. His father was formerly 
publisher of an Oklahoma weekly and 
now edits and publishes Hunter's Horn, 
a magazine for fox hunters. 


PRINTERS TO THE TRADE 


If you are rushed with work, 
we can help you. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Letterpress - Offset - Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Graphic Publishing Co., Inc. 
LAKE MILLS, IOWA 


For Competent and 
Honest Service It’s 


214 National Loan Building 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
If You Want to Sell 
or Buy a Newspaper 
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Jeweler junks loupe 


after the ‘‘News” switches to CORONA 


A loupe (as if you didn’t know) is an optical device for examin- 


ing small objects. Readers don’t need one when your newspaper 
is set in Linotype Corona. ; 


Because Corona is a big face. It actually gives you the equiva- 
lent of the next larger point size. With its clear contrast between 
black and white, Corona makes a clean, sharp impression—on 
the paper, and on your readers. 


You can go to this larger face, and still be stingy with space. 
Corona gives you the alphabet length of a size a full point 
smaller. Join the many other newspapers—over 400—that are 
giving their readers a break by switching to this big, economical 
face. Have a talk with your Linotype representative today. 


(corona) 


Linotype Corona and Memphis Family ® 
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What Some People Won't Do 
... To Make A Nickel . . . 


Most people have a general knowledge of how reporters, 
deskmen, editors and scores of other competent craftsmen 
team smoothly in the miracle of efficiency that is the daily 
newspaper. 


But the average person knows very little about the fi- 
nancial side of the newspaper business. We probably couldn't 
even hazard a guess, for example, as to how many news- 
papers a publisher has to sell in order to earn five cents. 


Perhaps you are similarly in the dark about the business 
side of A&P. Well, the answer is simple. We have to sell about 
$4.50 worth of food in one of our stores to make a nickel. 
That’s based on our net profit rate last year of 1.15 cents on 
a dollar of sales. j 


We do a lot to earn that nickel. And it takes the help 
and cooperation of thousands of people — our employees, 
farmers, processors, suppliers, transporters—to mention a few. 


Peeking over a customer's shoulder at a checkout stand, 
you might find her $4.50 in purchases included tea from 
China, coffee from Brazil, spice from India, lettuce from 
California, potatoes from Maine and spaghetti from Brooklyn. 


We're not complaining how hard it is for us to earn five 
cents. Far from it. It’s exactly the way we want it to be. 


We're proud that the efficiencies we pioneered in mass 
distribution enable us to bring more than 3,000 quality food 
items to the consumer at such a low rate of profit. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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